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POETRY. 
LOVE WITHOUT CHANGE: 


The summer days are ended; 
The after-glow is gone; 
The nights grow long and eerie; 
The winds begin to moan; 
The pleasant leaves are fading; 
The bonny swallows fee: 
Yet welcome is the winter 
That brings my love to me. 


No voice of bird now ripples 
The air; no wood-walk rings; 
But in my happy bosom 
The soul of music sings. 
It sings of dearest heaven, 
And summers yet to be; 
Then welcome is the winter 
That brings my love to me. 


A world of gather’d sunshine 

Is this warm heart of mine, 
Where life hath heapt the fruitage, 

And love hath hid the wine; 
And though it leave no flower 

In field, nor leaf on tree; 
Yet welcome is the winter 

That brings my love to me 


HAROLD, 


THE LAST OF THE SAXON KINGS. 


BY SIR E. BULWER LYTTON. 
— 
THE DEAD EARL—THE BETRUTHAL. 


The sun rose, and the stairs and without 
were filled with the crowds that pressed to hear the 
news of the earl’s health. The doors stood open, and 
Gurth led in the multitude to look their last on the 
hero of council and camp, who had restored with 
strong hand and wise brain the race of Cerdic to the 
Saxon throne. Harvld stood by the bedhead silent, 
and tears were shed and sobs were heard. And many 
a thegn who had before more than half believed in the 
guilt of Godwin as the murderer of Alfred, whispered 
in gasps to his neighbor— 

“There is no weregeld for manslaying on the head 


a a who smiles so in death on his old comrades in 
ife 


Last of all lingered Leofric, the great Earl of Mer- 
cia; and when all the rest had departed, he took the 
pale hand, that lay heavy on the coverlid, in his own, 
and said— 

“Old foe, often stood we in Witan and field against 
each other; but few are the friends for whom Leofric 
would mourn ashe mourns for thee. Peace to thy 
soul! Whatever its sins, England should judge thee 
mildly, for England beat in each pulse of thy heart, 
and her gréatness was thy own!” 

Then Harold stole round the bed and put his arms | 
round Leofrie’s neck and embraced him. The : 
old earl was touched, and he laid tremulous hands on 
Harold’s brown locks and blessed him. 


“Harold,” he said, “thou succeedest to thy father’s 
power: let thy father’s foes be thy friends. Wake 
from thy grief, for thy country now demands thee— 
the honor of thy house, and the memory of the dead. 
Many even now plot against thee and thine. Seek 
the king demand thy right thy father’s earldom, and 
Leofric will back thy claim in the Witan.” 


Harold pressed Leofric’s hand, and raising it to his 
lips replied—‘“‘Be our houses at peace henceforth and 
forever!” 

Tostig’s vanity indeed misled him, when he dreamed 
that any combination of Godwin’s party could medi- 
tate supporting his claims against the popular Har- 
old—nor less did the monks deceive themselves, when 
they supposed, that with Godwin’s death, Godwin’s 
power would fail. 


There was more than even the unanimity of the 
chiefs of the Witan, in favor of Harold; there was 
that universal noiseless impression throughout all 
Engiand, Danish and Saxon, that Harold was now 
the sole man on whom rested the state— which, when- 
ever it so favors one individual, is irresistable. Nor 
was Edward himself hostile to Harold, whom alone of 
cor house, as we have before said, he esteemed and 
loved. 


Harold was at once named earl of Wessex; andre- jj . 
linquishing the ealrdom he held before, he did not — 
hesitate as to the successor to be recommended in his | 
stead. Conquering all jealousy andjdislikefor Algar, he 
united the strength of his party in favor of the son of 
Leofric, and the election fell upon him. His election 
probably saved the state from a great danger, in the 
results of that an mood and that irritated ambition 
with which he had thrown himself into the arms of 
England’s most valiant aggressor, Gryffyth king of 


| North Wales. 
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The successor of the first great founder of a house 
succeeds to more than his predecessor’s power, if he 
but know how to wield and to maintain it. For who 
makes his way to greatness without raising foes at 
every step? and who ever rose to power supreme, with- 
out grave cause for blame? But Harold stood free 
from the enemies his father had provoked, and pure 
from the stains that slander or repute cast on his 
father’s name. The sun of the yesterday had shone 
through cloud; the sun of the day rose in a elear fir- 
mament. Even Tostig felt at once the superiority of 
his brother; and after a strong struggle between baffled 
rage and covetous ambition, yielded to bim as to a 
father. He felt that all Godwin’s house was centered 
in Harold alone; and that only from his brother (de- 
spite his own daring valor, and despite his alliance 
with the blood of Charlemagne and Alfred, through 
the sister of Matilda, the Norman duchess), could his 
avarice of power be gratified. 

“Depart to thy home, my brother,” said Earl Harold 
to Tostig, “‘and grieve not that Algar is preferred to 
thee. For, even had his claim been less urgent, ill 
would it have beseemed us to arrogate the lordships 
of all England as our dues, Rule thy lordship with 
wisdom: gain the love of thy lithsmen. High claims 
hast thou in our father’s name, and moderation now 
will but strengthen thee in the season to come. Trust 
on Harold somewhat on thyself more. Thou hast but 
to add temper and judgment to valor and zeal, to be 
worthy mate of the first earl in England. Over my 
father’s corpse I embraced my fathers foe. Between 
brother and brother shall there not be love, as the best 
bequest of the dead?” 

“Tt shall not be my fault, if there be not,” answered 
Tostig, humbled though chafed. And he summoned his 
men and returned to his domains. 


Fair, broad, and calm set the sun over the western 
woodlands. And Hilda stood on the mound, and looked 
with undazzled eyes on the sinking orb. Beside her, 
Edith reclined on the sward, and seemed with idle 
hand tracing characters in the air The girl had grown 
paler still, since Harold last parted with her on the 


' game spot, and the same listless despondent apathy 


stamped her smileless lips and her bended head. 

“See, child of my heart,” said Hilda, addressing 
Edith, while she still gazed on the western luminary, 
“gee, the sun goes down to the far deeps where Rana 
and Aigir watch over the worlds of the sea; but with 
morning he comes from the golden gates of the East 
and joy comes in his train. And yet thou thinkest, 
sad child, whuse years scarce have passed into woman, 
that the sun, onee set, never comes baek to life! But 
even while we speak, thy morning draws near, and 
the dunness of cloud takes the hues of the rose!” 

_Edith’s hand paused from its vague employment, 
and fell droopingly on her knee;—she turned with an 
unquiet and anxious eye to Hilda, and after looking a 
few moments wistfully at the Vala, the color rose to 
her cheek, and she said in a voice that had an accent 
half of anger— 

“Hilda, thou art cruel!’’ 

‘‘So is fate,” answered the Vala. “But men call 
not Fate cruel when it.smiles on theirflesires. Why 
callest thou Hilda cruel, when she reads in the setting 
sun the runes of thy coming joy?” — 


_ There is no joy for me,” returned E iith, plaintively; 


“and I have that on my heart,’’ she added, with a sud- 


den and almost fierce change of tone, “‘which at last 
I will dare to to speak. I reproach thee, Hilda, that 
thou hast marred all my life; and that thou hast duped 
me with dreams, and left me alone in despair.” 

“Speak on,” said Hilda, calmly asa nurse to a fro- 
ward child. 

“Hast thou not told me, from the first dawn of my 
wondering reason, that my life and lot were inwoven 
with—with(the word mad and daring, must out) with 
those of Harold the peerless? But for that which my 
infancy took from thy lips as a law, I had never been 
so yain and so frantic; i had never watched each play 
of his face, and treasured each word from his lips; I 
had never made my life but a part of his life—all my 
soul but the shadow of hissun. But for that I had 
hailed the calm of the cloister—but for that, I had 

lided in peace to my grave. And now—now, O Hil- 

a—” Edith paused, and that break had more eloquence 
than any words she could command. “And,” she re- 
sumed quickly, “theu knowest that these hopes were 
but dreams—that the law ever stood between him 
and me—and that it was guilt to love him.” 

“I knew the law,” answered Hilda, “but the law 
of fools is to the wise as the eobweb swung over the 
brake to the wing of the bird. Ye are sibbe to each 
other, some five times removed; and therefore an old 
man at Rome says ye ought not to wed. When the 
shavelings obey the old man at Rome and put aside 
their own wives, and abstain from the wine cup, and 
the chase, and the brawl, I will stoop to hear of their 
laws—with disrelish it may be, but without scorn. It 
is no sin to love Harold; and no monk and no law 
shall prevent thy union on the day appointed to bring 
thee together form and heart.” 

“Hilda! Hilda! madden me not with joy,” cried 
Edith, startiug up in rapturous emotiun, her young 
face dyed with blushes, and all her renovated beauty 
so celestial that Hilda herself was almost awed. 

“But that day is distant,’’ renewed the Vala. 

‘“‘W hat matters! what matters!” cried the pure child 
of Nature;,“I ask but hope. "soca 9 aga enough, if 
we are but wedded on the borders ot the grave!” 

“Lo, then,” said Hilda, “behold the sun of thy life 
dawns again!” 

As she spoke, the Vala stretched her arm, and, 
through the intersticed columns of the fane, Edith saw - 
the large shadow of a man cast over the still sward. 
Presently into the space of the cirele came Harold, 
her beloved. His face was pale with grief yet recent: 
but, perhaps more than ever, dignity was in his step 
and command on his brow, for he felt that now alone 
with him rested the might of Saxon England. And 
what robe of royalty so invests with imperial majesty 
the form of a man as the grave sense of power respon- 
sible in an earnest soul. 


“Thou comest,” said Hilda, “in the hour I predic- 
ted, at the setting of the sun and the rising of the 
star.” 


“Vala,” said Harold, gloomily, “I will not oppose 
my sense to thy prophecies; fur who shall judge of 
that power of which he knows not the elements? or 
despise the marvel of which he eannot detect the im- 
p sture? But leave me, I pray thee, to walk in the 
broad light of the common day These hands are 
made to grapple with something palpable and these 
eyes to measure the torms that front my way. Mine 
be the straight path and the plain goal!” 
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HAROLD. 


~The Vala gazed on him with an earnest eye, that 


k of admiration, and yet more of gloom; but 
she spoke not, and Harold resumed, 

“Let the dead rest, Hilda—proud names with glory 
on earth, and shadows ened from our ken, submis- 
sive to mercy in heaven. A vast chasm have my steps 
overleaped since we met, O Hilda—sweet Edith—a 
vast chasm but a narrow grave.” His voice faltered 
a moment, and again he renewed, ‘“‘Thou weepest, 
Edith; ah, how thy tears console me} Hilda hear me! 
I love thy grandchild,—loved her by irresistable in- 
stinct since her blue eyes first smiled on me. I loved 
in her childhood’ as in her youth—in the blossom as 
in the flower. And thy grandchild loves me. The 
laws of the church proscribe our marriage, and there- 
fore we parted, but I feel, and thy Edith feels, that 
the love remains as strong in absence: no other will be 
her wedded lord, no othermy wedded wife. Therefore, 
with a heart made soft by sorrow, and, in my father’s 
death sole master of my fate, I return, and say to thee 
in her presence, ‘suffer us to hope still!’ The day ma 
come when under some king less enthralled than Kd- 
ward by formal Church laws, we may obtain from the 
pepe absolution for our nuptials—a day, perhaps far 
off; but we are both young, and love is strong and 
patient: we can wait,” 

“OQ Harold,” exclaimed Edith, “we can wait?” 

“Have I not told thee, son of Godwin,” said the 
Vala solemnly, “that Edith’s skein of life was enwoven 
with thine? Dost thou deem that my charms have not 
explored the destiny of the last of ny race? Know 
that it is the decree of the fates that ye are to be united, 
never more to be divided, Know that there shall come 
a day, though I can see not its morrow, and it lies 
dim and afar, which shall be the most glorious of thy 
life, and on which Edith and fame shall be thine—the 
day of thy nativity, on which hitherto all things have 
prospered with thee. In vain against the stars preach 
the monk and the priest: what shall be, shall be. 
Wherefore, take hope and joy, O Children of Time. 
And now, as I join your hands, I betroth your souls.” 

Rapture unalloyed and unprophetic, born of love 
deep and pure, shone in the eyes of Harold, as he 
clasped the hand of his promised bride. But an in- 
voluntary and mysterious shudder passed over Edith’s 
frame, and she leaned close, close for support on Har- 
old’s breast; and, as if by a vision, there rose distinct 
in her memory a stern brow, a form of power and 
terror—the brow and the form of bim who but once 
again in her waking life the prophetess had told her 
she should behold. The vision passed away in the 
warm Clasp of those protecting arms; and, looking up 
into Harold’s face, she there beheld the mighty aud 
—- delight that transfused itself at once into her own 


Then Hilda, placing one hand over their heads, and 
raising the other towards heaven, all radiant with 
burstiog stars said in her deep and thrilling tones— 


“Attest the betrothal of these young hearts, O -ye 
powers that draw nature to nature by spells which ne 
galdra can trace, and have wrought in the secrets of 
creation no mystery so perfect as love—attest it, thou 
temple thou altar!—attest it O sun and VU air! While 
the forms are divided, may the souls cling together— 
sorrow with yorrow, and joy with joy. And when, at 
length bride and bridegroom are one—O stars, may 
the trouble with which ye are charged have exhausted 


its burthen; may no danger molest and no malice 
disturb, but, over the marriage bed, shine in peace O 
ye stars!” 

Up rose the moon. May’s nightingale called its 
mate from the breathless boughs; and so Kdith and 
Harold were betrothed by the grave of the son of 
Cerdic. And from the line of Cerdic had come, since 
Ethelbert, all the Saxon kings who with sword and 
with scepter had ruled over Saxon England. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ]} 


OLD AND NEW SYSTEMS OF TEACH- 
ING VOCAL MUSIC. 
CONCLUDED. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE OLD AND NEW SYSTEM COMPARED. 


Musical works record the failure of many clever 
musicians who were fanatical enough to think they 
could produce a notation to supersede the old one; but 
found that after a toil of almost a life-time, that they 
were doomed to disapointment. The question arises, 
what would the woe do with a variety of musical 
notatious? The result would only be, that students of 
new systems could not understand each other’s music, 
while the students of the old one could read and en- 
joy music in common all over the world. 


The New York Musical Gazette published in 1868, | 


in reviewing E. H. Farnham’s system of his musical 
Galin Method observes: ‘‘The objection to any one of 
these new notations which meets us at the onset is, 
that after one has learned to read music written in it, 
he has gained almost nothing. 

“The music of all civilized nations, is written and 

rinted in a common notation, which is thus universal. 
Cherefore, after one has learned the Galin, or any 
other system, he cannot read music as ordinarily prin- 
ted.” The Gazette further observes, ““That one hav- 
ing a desire to acquaint himself with English literature, 
and to be able to read it at sight, might, therefore, as 
well learn the Greek alphabet. 

‘He could perhaps read it at sight, but it would be 
the Greek alphabet not the English. Whatever diffi- 
culty there may be in acquiring a knowledge of music 
it does not arise from the intricacy of its notation, 
and is not to be overcome by the invention of a new 
system of writing. Music would exist as a science 
and art, just as perfectly if it were unwritten, and had 
no notation.” 

As it is not Mr. Curwin’s intention to compel his 
pupils to stick to the new notation further than an in- 
troductiou to musical art, he is justified in intro- 
ducing simplicity as an introduction. But it is clear 
when students do not progress from the new to 
uld, no system, be it ever so good, can make univer- 
sal musicians. 

Besides a vocal notation that does not take in instra- 
mental music, must be alone, an imperfect one. The 


‘horizontal form would render it impossible to read 


rapid passages at sight, with instrumental, and even 
with vocal music there is a difficulty of enunciation. 
Having thus reviewed these two popular systems, 
of vocal music, I feel justified in leaving the question 
of the relative value of “Old And New Systems” 
to the judgment of the reader. 
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NEW THEORIES OF CREATION. 


At present there are two schools of philosophers in 
the world-—neither of them, apparently, very respect- 
ful to Moses or the prophets; both professing to ex- 
plain the exact principle upon which men, ——- 
plants, etc, were placed upon this earth. : 

The chief exponent of one school is Mr. Darwin, the 
celebrated author and chief propounder of the “Darwin- 
ian Theory.” Some of the advocates of whicl:, hold that 
all the successive races of man, birds, beasts and plants 
have been developed, or derived from no more 
some half-a-dozen forms, at the beginning. Others of 
that school do not go as far as this, but suppose that 
at least one type or grand-head was created as the pa- 


‘rent of each species; thus: that possibly, ail animals 


of the wolfish kind have been derived from some wolf- 
like creature; or that all the varied specimens of the 
deer kind have, in the process of ages, been obtained 
from some one pair of creatures resembling the deer, 
stag, or antelope, and so of all the rest. It will be 
seen, that neither of these development theories are 
orthodox, but if the latter class were accused of op: 
that the scriptural account does not define selec 
whether the Almighty created a distinct parent of 
each variety of the species, or only one grand progen- 
itor of the whole, from which every variety of that 
species has been obtained. For instance, it does not 

istinctly show whether a great ancestral Cat, Leo- 
pard er Tiger, was created separately to begin with, 
or whether all have been derived from some one cat- 
like animal. The most eminent of the believers of the 
Development sehool, however, hold that no distinct 
head of each species was created, but that a few sim- 
ple forms of life, only very distantly resembling the 
present organizations were formed, which in turn have 
given birth to the thousand-fold varieties of creaturee 
and plants around us to day. 

Oue of the great baseworks of the Development 
theory is found by its disciples in Geology. In peel- 
ing the earth, (if we may use the expression) or the- 
oretically stripping off its skin layer by layer, the 
Geologist asserts that as he descends towards the cen- 
ter of the globe, and thus goes down step by step, to 
what constituted the surfaces of the earth in earlier 
and still earlier ages, so he finds the remains cf plants 
and animals embedded in the rocks, to be of a simpler 
and still simpler organization—until he comes down to 
a period when the only organized beings existing 
were the poor mollusks—creatures almost without 
— or signs of life—at least without limbs of any 
kind; and as he journeys up to the present surface of 
the earth, and again passes by the layers that have 
formed successively the fluor of the earth in different 
periods of its formation, so he finds these shapeless 
creatures to be each superseded, or at least accom- 
panied in turn, by something better and more highly 
organized atill, until he comes to the present surface, 
where man, the crowning glory of creation, is found 
embodying within himself all the beauties and utilities 


of every form of being eding him. In harmony 
with this it is asserted that in the rocks of the remot- 
est period, he discovers the mollusk, in later ones 
the fish, then the reptile andbird, later still the mam- 
mal, and finally, not in the rocks, but above all—man 
himself. This arrangement the Development dis- 
ciple, imagines to be nature’s reveletion of the very 
order in which these various forms or types of being 
were introduced into existence and from which, during 
the geological periods of the earth’s existence, he im- 
agines, were evolved or developed all the forms 
of animal life this earth has ever Dashapel. 

The same gradations of existence, supposed to be 
discovered in animals, are also asserted by this class 
to exist in plants. In the rocks formed in the remot- 
est ages they find plants only of the most primitive 
and rudimentary kind, as mosses, ferns, etc. Traveling 
upward they come to vegetation of a more stately and 
developed order, progressing in exact correspondence #} 
to what one would suppose to be their relative value 
as specimens of Creative skill. | at 

In different animal organizations, the Development 
believer imagines he can trace the very steps by which 
the most c4mplicate and wonderful arrangements of 
the human form have been gradually reached. Take 
for instance the foot with its numerous bones; he sup- 
poses he can discover the history of that foot in a 
backward direction among the lower order of beings; 
first in the imperfect foot of the monkey; then in the 
atill less perfectly divided specimens of animal paws, 
until he eomes to a foot with only two divisions as in 
the case of the ox, and finally, toa single hoof with 
no division as that of the horse. 


The conditions of the human brain, in its various 
atages of. progress previous to birth, are also, som>- 
times referred to as an evidence in favor of these 
views. Whether fanciful or not, the human brain in 
this period of existence, is said successively to bear a 
resemblance to the brain of the different classes of 
creatures embedded in the rocks, in the order in which 
they are there found, 2 

It would take more space than that at our command 
to fully explain the various methods by which nature 
is supposed to have te new classes of crea- 
tures ont of older and simpler forms. The best rep- 
resentatives of each variety of beast, bird and plant, 
are supposed to have survived the dangers of exist- 
enee and perpetuated a continually improving kind; 
while the poorer spee’mens would naturally perish out 
of the way. New varieties of species are accounted 
fur by the power of adaptation possessed by nature 
te fit each creature to fresh conditions of life. Just 
as the skin of the mechanic is made to harden, and the 
muscle of the laborer to expand to meet his necessi- 
ties so teeth, wings, limbs, etc are imagined to have been 
produced by prolific nature to meet new conditions of 
existence—not perfect but only rudimentary at first, 
each generation developing the wing, tooth, or limb, 
more perfectly, until, in the course of eountless ages, 
the matebless organizations upon which we gaze with 
speechless admiration were exhibited on our globe. 

It is not our puppose to dispute or approve of any 
of these views, but simply to gather up from all 
sources the novelties of thoyght as evolved in ths 


rapid age, presenting them for the judgment of our 


readers. ithout attempting to controvert the op- 
inion of the Development philosophers, we may re- 
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FOUL PLAY. 


"mark that although creatures in almost every stage of 


limb and feature can be fuund, no experience can yet 
certify to the transition of any one form to anpther no 
matter how nearly allied. 

In our next we will present the theories of quite an 
opposite school. The truth may possibly be found 
sumewhere between the two 


Nortice.—After this date, we will credit any of our 
subscribers on their account one dollar for the name 
of every new subscriber, forwarded by them to us, 
who will take the Magazine from the beginning. 


FOUL PLAY: 


BY CUARLES READE AND DION BOUCICAULT,. 
[CONTINUED] 


CHAPTER 


“Hold your tongue,” said Welcb, with an oath. 

Mr. Hazel looked at Miss Rolleston, and she at him. It was 
a momentary glance, and her eyes sank directly, and filled with 
patient tears. 

For the first few minutes after the Proserpine went down, 
the =e sat benumbed, as if awaiting their tarn to be en- 

ulphed. 
‘ They seemed so little, and the Proserpine so big; yet she 
was swallowed before their eyes, like acramb. They lost, for 
a few moments, idea of escaping. 

But, true it is that, that, “while there's life there’s hope;” 
and, as soon as their hearts began to beat again, their eyes 
— the horizon, and their elastic minds recoiled against 
despair. 

This was rendered easier by the wonderful beanty of the 
weather. There were men there who had got down from a 
sinking ship, into boats heaving and tossing against her side in 
a gale of wind, and yet been saved; and bere was all calm and 
delightful. To be sure, in those other shipwrecks, land bad 
been near, and their greatest peril was over when once the 
boats got elear of the distressed ship without capsizing. Here 
was no immediate peril; but certain death menacéd them, at an 
uncertain distance. 

Their situation was briefly this. Should it come on to blow 
a gale, these open boats, small and loaded, could not bope to 
live. Therefore they bad two chances for life, and no more, 
they must either make land~—or be picked up at sea—before 
the weather changed. 

But bow?. The nearest known land was the group of islands 
called Juan Fernandez, and they lay somewhere to leeward; 
but distant more than one thousand miles, and should they pre- 
fer the cther chance, then they must beat three hundred miles 
and more to windward; fur Hudson, wnderrating the leak, as is 
supposed, had run the Proserpine fully that distance out of the 
track of trade. : 

Now the ocean is a bighway—in law; but, in fact, it contains 
a few highways, and millions of by-ways; and once a cockle- 
shell gets into those by-ways, small indeed is its chance of be- 
ing seen and picked up by any sea-going vessel. 

ylie, who was leading, |owered his gail, and hesitated be- 
tween the two courses we have indicated. However, on the 
cutter coming up wiih him, he ordered Cooper to keep her 
head notth-east, and so run all night. He then made al! sail 
be could, ia the same direetion, and soon outsailed the cutter. 
When the sun went down, he was about a mile ahead of her. 

Just befere sunset, Mr, Hazel made a discovery that annoyed 
him very muek. He found that Welch had put only one bag of 
biscuit, a ham, a keg of spirit, and a email barrel of water, on 


board the cutter. 
Welch replied that it 


He remonstrated with him 
was all right; the cutter being emali, he had put the rest of her 


provisions on board the long boat. 
“On board the long boat !’’ said Hazel. with a look of won- 
der. “You have actually made oar lives depend on that 


scoundrel Wylie again. You deserve to be flung into the sea. 
You have no forethought yonrseif; yet you will not be guided 
by those that have it.”’ 

Welch bung his bead a little at these reproaches. However, 
he replied, rather sullenly, that it was only for one night; 
they could signal the long boat in the morning, and get the 
other bags, and the cask, out of her. But Mr. Hazel was not 
to be appeased. 

“The morning! Why, she sails three feet to our two. How 
do you know he won’t run away from us? I never expect to 
get within ten miles of him again. We know him; and he knows 
we know him.” 

Cooper got up, and patted Mr Hazel on the shoulder, sooth- 
ingly ‘“‘Boat-hook aft,” said he to Welch. 

e then, by an ingenious use of the boat-hook, and some of 
the spare canvas, contrived to set out a studding-sail on the 
other side of the mast. Few 

Hazel thanked him warmly. “But, oh, Cooper!. » 
said he, “I'd give all I have in the world if that b and 
water were on board the cutter instead of the long boat.” 

The cutter bad now two wings, instead of one; the water 
bubbliog loud under ber bows marked her increased ; and 
—— of being greatly outsailed by her consort to 
subside. 

A slight sea-fret came on, and obscured the'sea in part; but 
they had a good lantern and compass, and steered the course 
exactly, all night, according to Wylie’s orders, changing the 
belmsman every four hoars. 

Mr. Hazel, without a word, put a rug round Miss Rolleston’s 
shoulders, and another round on feet. 

“Oh, not both, sir, please,” said she. 

“Am I to be disobeyed by everybody ?”’ said he. 

Then she submitted in silence, and in a certain obsequioas 
way that was quite new, and well calculated to disarm anger. 

Sooner or later, all slept, except the helmsman. 

At day-break. Mr, Hazel was wakened by a loud hail from 
man in the bows. 

All the sleepers started up. 

“Long boat not in sight! 


It was too true. The ocean was blank; nota sail, large or 
small, in sight. 

Many voices spoke at once. 

‘“‘He bas carried on till he has capsized her.” 

“He has given us the slip.” 

Unwilling to believe so great a calamity, every eye peeted 
and stared all over the sea. In vain. Nota streak that could 
be a boat’s bull, not a speck that could be a sail. 

The little cutter was alone upon the ocean. Alone, with 


scarcely two days’ provisions, one thousand miles from land, . 


and eight hundred miles to leeward of the nearest sea-road. _ 

Hazel, seeing his worst forebodings realised, sat down in 

mo ody, bitter, and buding silence. 
bev! the other men some raged, and cursed. Some wept 
aloud, 

The lady. more patient, pnt her hands together, and — 
to Him, who made the sea, and all that therein is. Yet 
case was the cruelest. For sbe was by nature more timid than 
the men, yet she must share their desperate peril. And then to 
be alone with all these men, and one of them bad told her that 
he loved her, and hated the man she was betrothed to! - Shame 
tortured this delicate creature, as well as fear. Happy for her, 
that of late. and only of late. she had learned to pray io earnest. 

It was now a race between starvation and drowning, and 
either way death stared them in the face. 


CHAPTER 


The long boat was, at this moment, s bundred miles to wind- 
ward of the cutter: 

The fact is, that Wylie, the evening before, had been secret- 
ly perplexed as to the best course. He had decided to run for 
the island; but he was not easy uuder bis own decision; and, at 
night, he got more and more discontented with it. 

‘inally. at nine o’clock, p,m., be suddenly gave the order to 
luff and tack, and by day-break he was very near the place 
where the Proserpine went down; whereas the cutter, having 
run before the wind all night, was, at least, a hundred mileg to 
leeward of him. 

Bat he was not sure he was teking the best or safest course. 
The cutfer might be saved, after all. and the long boat lost. 

Meantime he was not sorry of an excuse to shake off the cutter. 
She contained one man at least who kaew be had scuttled the 
Proserpine; and therefore it was all important to him to get to 
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London before her, and receive the two thousands, which was 
to be bis reward for that abominable act. 

But the way to get to London before Mr. Hazel. or else to the 
bottom of the Pacific before him, was to get back into the gea- 
road, at all hazards. 

He was not aware that the cutter’s water and biscuit were on 
board bis boat; nor did he discover this till noon next day. 
And, on making this fearful discovery, he showed himself hu- 
man; he cried out, with an oath, “What have I done? I have 
damned myself to all eternity |” 

He then ordered the boat to be put before the wind again; 
but the men scowled, and not one stirred a finger; and he saw 
the futility of this, and did not persist; but groaned aloud, and 
then sat, staring wildly. Finally, like a true sailor, he got to 


-the rum, and stupified his agitated conscience for a time. 


While he lay drunk, at the bottom of the boat, his sailors 
carried out his first instructions, beating southward right in the 
wind’s eye. 

Five sad they beat to windward, and never saw a sail. 
Then it fell dead calm; and so remained for three days more. 

The men began to suffer greatly from cramps, owing to their 
number and coafined position. During the calm, they rowed 
all day, and with this, and a light westerly breeze that sprung 
up, they got into the sea-road again; but having now sailed 
three huodred aad fifty miles to the southward, they found a 


great a in the temperature; the nighte were so cold that 
the —_ ain to haddle together to keep a little warmth in 
r en. 


On the fifteenth day of their voyage it to rain and 
blow, and then they were never a whole minute out of peril. 
Hand for ever on the sheet. eye on the waves, to ease her at 
the right moment; and, with ail this care, the spray eternally 
flying half way over her mast, and often a body of water mak- 

a clean breach over her, and the men baling night and day 
th their very bats, or she eould not bave lived an haar. 

At last, when they were almost dead with wet, cold, fatigue, 
and danger, a ship came in sight, and crept slowly up, about 
two miles to windward of the distressed boat, With the heave 
of the waters they could see little more than her sails; but they 
ran up a bright bandana handkerchief to their mast-head; and 
the ship made them out. She hoisted Dutch colors, and—con- 
tinued her course. 

Then the poor abandoned creatures wept, and raved, and 
cursed, in their phrenzy, glaring after that cruel, shameless 
man, who could do such an act, yet hoist a color, and show of 
what nation he was the native—and the disgrace. 

But one ef them said nota word. This was Wylie. He sat 
shivering, and remembered how he had abandoned the cutter, 
and all on board. Loud sighs broke from his laboring breast; 
but nota word. Yet one word was ever present to his mind; 
and seemed written in fire on the night of clouds, and howled 
in hie ears by the wind—Retributioa ! 

And now cz.me a dirty night—to men on ships; a fearful 
night to men in boats. The sky black. the sea on fire with 
crested billows, that broke over them every minute; their 
light was washed out; their provisions drenched and spoiled; 
bale as they would, the boat was always filling. Up to their 
knees in water; cold as ice, blinded with spray, deafened with 
ro billows, they tossed and tumbled in a fiery foaming 
hell of waters, and still, though despairing, clung to their lives, 
and bailed with their hats unceasingly. 

Day broke, and the first sig>t it revealed to them was a — 
to = staggering along, and pitching under close-reef 
to 8. 

bey started up, and waved their bats, and cried aloud. But 
the wind carried their voices to leeward, and the brig stag- 


gered on. 
They ran up their little signal of distress; but still the vessel 
on. 
the miserable men shook hands all round, and gave 


themselves up for lost. 


But, at this moment, the brig hoisted a vivid flag all stripes 
and stars, and altered her course a point or two. 


She crossed the boat’s track a mile ahead, and ber people 
looked over the bulwarks, and waved their hats to encourage 
those tossed and desperate men. 

Having thus given them the weather gage, she hove-to for 


They ran down to her, and crept ander her lee; down came 
ropes to them, held by friendly hands, and friendly faces shone 
down at them; eager grasps seized each as he went up the ship's 
side, and so, in a very short time, they sent the woman ap, and 
the rest being all sail rs, and clever as cats, they were safe on 


board the whaling brig Maria, Capt. Slocum, of Nantucket, U8. 


Their log, compass, and instruments, were also saved. 

The boat was cast adrift, and was soon after seen bottom up- 
wards on the crest of a wave. 

The good Samaritan in command of the Maria supplied them 
with dry clothes out of the ship’s stores, good food, and medi- 
cal attendance, which was much needed, their legs and feet 
nore in a deplorable condition, and their own surgeon crip- 


P 

A south-easterly gale induced the American skipper to give 
Cape Horn a wide berth, and the Maria soon found herself 
three degrees south of that perilous coast. There she encoun- 
tered field-ice. In this labyrinth they d and worried for 
eighteen days, until a sudden chop in the en the captain 
a chance of which he ae availed ; and in forty 
hours they sighted Terra del Fuego. 

During this time, the rescued crew having recovered from 
the effects of their hardships, fell in’to the work of the ship, 
and took their turns with the Yankee seamen. The brig was 
short-handed; but trimmed and handled by a full créw,—and 
the Proserpine’s men, who were first-class seamen, worked with 
a will because work was no longer a duty,—she exhibited a 
speed the captain had almost forgotten was in the craft. Now 
speed at sea means economy, for every day added to a voyage 
is so much off the profits. Slocum was part owner of the 
and shrewdly alive to the value of the seamen. . 

When about three handred miles south of Buenos Ayres, 
Wylie proposed that they should be landed there, from whence 
they might be transhipped to a vessel bound for home. This 
was objected to by Slocum, on the greund that by such a devi- 
ation from bis course he must lose three days, and the port 
dues at Buenos Ayres were heavy, 

Wylie undertook that the house of Wardlaw and Son should 
indemnify the brig for all expenses and losses incurred. 

Still the American hesitated; at last he honestly told Wylie he 
wished to keep the men; he liked them—they liked him. He 
had sounded them, and they had no objection to join his ship, 
and sign articles for a three years’ whaling voyage, provided 
they did not thereby forfeit the wages to which & would be 
entitled on reaching Liverpool. Wylie went for and asked 
the men if they would take service with the Yankee captain. 
All but three expressed their desire to do so; these three had 
families in England, and refused. The mate gave the others a 
release, and an order on Wardlaw & Co. for their full wages 
for the voyage; then they signed articles with Captain Slocum, 
and entered the American Mercantile Navy. 

Two days after this they sighted the high lands at the mouth 
of the Rio de la Plata at 10 p.m., and lay-to for a pilot. After 
three hours’ delay they were boarded by a pilot, and they be- 
gan to creep into port. The night was very dark, and a thin 
white fog lay on the water. 

Wylie was sitting on the traffrail, and conversing with Slo- 
cam, when the look-out forward sung out, “Sail bo!” 

Another voice almost simultaneously yelled out of the fog, 
“Port your helm !” ; 

Suddenly, out of the mist, and close aboard the Maria, ap- 
peared the hull and canvas of avery large ship. The brig was 
cros#ing her course, and ber great bowsprit barely missed the 
brig’s mainsail. It stood for a moment over Wylie’s head. He 
looked up, and there was the figure-head of the ship looming 
almest with n bisreach. It was a colossal green woman; one 
arm extended greaper a golden harp, the other was pressed to 
her head in the attitade of holding back her wild and flowing 
hair. The face seemed to glare down upon the two men; in 
another moment the monster, gliding on, just missing the brig, 
was lost in the fog. 

“That was a narrow squeak,” said Slocum. 

Wylie made no snswer, but looked into the darkness after 


the vessel. 
recognised her figure-head. 


He had 
It was the Shannon! 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Before the Maria sailed again with the men who formed & 
part of A ions crew, be made them sign a declaration before 
the English Consul at Buenos Ayres. This document set forth 
the manner in which the Proserpine foundered; it was artfully 
made up of facts, enough to deceive a careless listener; but 
when Wylie read it over to them, he slurred over certain parts, 
which he took care, also, to express in language above the com- 
prehension of such men. Of course, they assented eagerly to 
what they did not understand, and signed the statement con- 
scientionsly. 


So Wylie and his three men were shipped on board the Boa 
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and crisp, grey hair, 
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pound for Liverpool, in Old England, while the others 
ere with Captain Slocum for Nantucket, in New England. 
The Boadicea was a clipper laden with hides and a miscelia- 
neous cargo. For seventeen days she flew before a southeraly 
gale, being on her best sailing point, and after one of the short- 
est passages she had ever made, she lay-to outside the bar, off 
the Mersey. It wanted but one hour to daylight, the tide was 
flowing; the pilot sprang aboard. : 
“What do you he master. 
“Fifteen feet, barely,”’ was the reply. 
“That will do,” oa the vessel’s head was laid for the 
river. 
he passed a large barque, with her top-sails backed. 
aris remarked the pilot, “she has waited since the balf- 
ebb; there an more four hours in the twenty-four that 
ch craft as that can get in.’ 
wn What is ew An American liner?” asked Wylie, peering 
ugh the gloom. 
ene” sai ry pilot; “she’s an Australlan ship. She’s the 
annon, from Sydney. 
mate looked at-the man, then at the vessel. 
Twice the Shannon had thus met him, as if to satisfy him that 
his object bad been attained, and each time she seemed to him 
not an inagimate thing, bat asilent accomplice. A chill of 
fear struck through the man’s frame as he looked at her. There 
she lay, = in - hold were safely stowed £160,000 in gold, 
marked lead and eopper. 
- Wylie had no laggage nor effects to detain him on board; he 
landed, and having wed his companions in a sailors 
boarding-house, he was hastening to the shipping agents of 
Wardlaw & Son to announce his arrival and the fate of the 
Proserpine. He had reached their offices in Water Street be- 
fore he recollected that it was barely balf-past five o’clock, and 
though broad day-light on that July morning, merchant's offices 
are not open at hour, The sight of the Shaunog so bewil- 
dered him that he had not noticed that the shops wefe al: shut, 
the streets deserted. Then a thought occurred to him—why not 
be the bearer of his own news? He did require to turn the 
idea twice over, but resolved for many reasons to adopt it. 
As he burried to the railway-station, he tried to recollect the 
hour at which the early train started; but his confused and ex- 
cited mind refused to perform the function of memory. The 
Shannon dazed him. 

At the railway-station he found that a train had started at 
4a.m., and there was nothing until 7.30. This check sobered 
him a little, and he went back to the docks; he walked out to 
the further end of that noble line of berths, and sat down on 
the verge with his legs dangling over the water. He waited an 
hour; it was six o’clock by the great dial at St. George’s Dock. 
His eyes were fixed on the Shangon, which was moving slowly 
up the river, she came abreast to where he sat. The few sails 
requisite to give her steerage, fell Her anchor-chain rattled, 
and she swung round with the tide. The clock struck the haif- 
hour; a boat left the side of the vessel, and made straight for 
the steps near where he was seated. A tall, noble-looking man 
sat in the stern sheets, beside the coxswaia; he was put ashore, 
and, after exchanging a few words with the boat’s crew, he 
mounted the steps which led him to Wylie’s side, followed by 
one of the sailors, who carried a portmanteau. 


ra single moment on the quay, and stamped 
then heaving deep sigh of satisfac- 
tion, he murmured—“Thaok God!” 
He turned towards Wylie. 
“Can you tell me, my man, at what hour the first train starts 


for London ?”’ 
“There is a slow train at 7.30, and an an — at -- et 
“The ex will serve me, and give me time for breakfas 

at the Adelphi. Thank you—good morning;” aad the geatle- 


- man passed on, followed by the sailor. 


him; he noted that erect military earriage, 
thick white moustache; he had a 
and the memory 


Wylie 


vague idea that he had seen that face before, 
troubled him. a 

At 7.30 Wylie started for London; the military man followe 
him in the express at 9, and caught him up at Rigby; together 
they arrived at the station at Euston Square; it Wanted a quar- 
ter to three. Wylie hailed a cab, but, before he eould strug- 
gle through the crowd to reaeh it, a railway porter threw a 
portmanteau on its roof, aud his militery acquaintance took 

ossessi t. 
walt right,” said the porter. “What address, sir?” 

Wylie did not hear what the gent eman said, but the porter 

shouted it to the cabman, and then be did hear it. 


“No. —, Russell Square.”’ 

It was the house of Arthur Wardlaw! 

Wylie took off his hat, rabbed his froway hair, and gaped 
after the cab. 

He entered another cab and told the driver to go to “No. —, 
Fenchurch 3treet.’’ 

It was the office of Wardlaw & Son. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


ADVENTURE WITH A BOA-CONSTRICTOR. 

After an inspection of the scaly monster, duly cared for in 
his chest, and swathed in blankets, Mr. R. bevame possessor of 
the wished-for-prize: and as the steamer for Civita Vecchia, by 
which he intended to reach Rome, lay at her moorings not far 
off from the trader from Brazil, the chest and contents were 
soon transfered, and Mr. R, and bis prize shortly after started. 
On arrival at Civita Vecchia, Mr. R's. ap “8 an agent of 
the Government made the transfer of himself and luggage from 
the steamer to the railway for Rome a matter of small delay, 
= in the due course of traveling found himselfat the gates of 


me. 

Leaving his general luggage in the care of a servant, Mr. R. 
started in a hired carriage with his Brazilian prize for his resi- 
dence in the Via, and on arrival, wit the assistance of the coach- 
man of the vehicle, he conveyed the chest and contents to 
his room, where he was left for the first time in quiet jon 
of his purchase. He dragged the chest into the le of the 
chamber, and having fastened the door for fear of interruption, 
unlocked the chest, and peeping within the folds of the blankets, 
contemplated with eager satisfaction the movements of the hb 
reptile. But, while he looked, and wondered at its vast 
its huge folds wreathing one within the other’ suddenly the 
ing It bad received, or feeling the lnciplont pangs ef hanger; 
ing it received, or ng ncipient pangs o 
(longing for a feast of chicken or tender rabbit.) with one ay 
hiss the creature slid from its coverings and the shelter of 
box, aid was in a moment careering round the chamber. 

Mr. R. watched with delight and pleasure scarcely to be im- 
opm (except by such an eathbusiast) the graceful movements 
of the beautiful creature, as, now running along the room at 
leng#h, and again throwing its coils around the furniture; it 
seemed to inspect each and every article separately, while its 
every movement was power, yet horrible in its grace. Mr. R, 
at last observed that boa leaving its movements among the 
furnitare of the room, suddenly turned, and in a moment was 
across the appartment; when, resting upon its coils, it reared 
itself up aad confronted him—its head opposite to his, and its 
eyes gleaming fiercely into his own. 

It flashed upon him in an instant that the reptile had posst- 
bly been kept without food whilst on board, and that bun 
pressing it on obtaining liberty, he himself would be its 
victim. He stood transfixed but for a moment whilst the per 
spiration burst from his forehead; and his lonely situation with 
the chamber dvor secured. and bis frightful chance of a terrible 
death, rose instantly to him. But that one moment only he 
paused, then threw himself at the snake, and clutched it by the 
neck with a grasp such only as despair and horror could give, 
In that one moment we may faintly imagine, as it is said with 
drowning persons, or those in extreme peril, he lived his 
life over again years were comprised within the retrogpec- 
tive glance of a second. In an instant the coils of the serpent 
were around bis waist, he felt himself lost; bat his presence of 
mind was not wholly gone, and he perceived that the tail of the 
serpent was ia front. He tore the fold backward, aud, with 
with nervous despair, beld it off with his other arm; then drag- 
ging himself away from the folds that were loosened, be dashed 
the serpeut withio the chest, and sow closing it, he threw 
himself. now breathless and horror-struck, upon the lid. 

Here he sat not daring to move, for, a& be , “Should 
I do so, again I may have to renew the struggle’ and no power 
c1n save me.”’ By degrees, as he became composed, he fonnd 
that he could reach a heavy chair, aud with the help of that 
chair, he drew forward another, these be piled upon the chest, 
adding other portions of furniture. Seeing the key of bis cham- 
ber, he rushed to the door, unloeked it, and shouted fur —- 
His sevant had but then arrived with his effects, and other help 
was at hand; so in a short time they approached the chest to 
remove the reptile into safer quarters. They cautiously lifted 
the lid; the captive did not stir; they touebed the clammy folds, 
no corresponling writhing was seen. In fine, the serpent was 
dead —kille! by the convulsive eluteh with whieh Mr. B., in his 


struggie for dear life, bad seized it. 
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HUMOROUS READINGS. 


Tux oldest lunatic on record—time out of mind. 
A long-headed man is never head-long. 


Josh Bruines says:—‘The best cure ILknow of for 
tight boots is small feet.”’ 


War is a man annoyed by a fool like one who falls 
into the sea? Becanse he is a man over-bored. 


May not a bird who sleeps upon the wing be said 
to occupy a feather bed? 


How To coox a Goose.—Suspend yourself in front 
of a brisk fire, and revolve carefully and regularly un- 
til you are done brown. 


Hussanpry.—The pleasantest husbandry known to 
man is said to be the destroying of weeds—a widow's 
weeds by marrying the widow, for instance. 


A Person looking over the catalogue of profession- 
al gentlemen of the bar, wrote against the name of one 
who was of the bustling order: “Hag been accused of 


possessing talents.” Another seeing it, immediately 


wrote under it: “‘Has been tried, and acquitted.” 


In Prison.—Mrs. Foote, mother of the immerta 
Sam Foot experienced the caprices of fortune nearly 
as much as her son. The hilowing laconic letters 
passed between them:—‘‘Dear Sam | am in prison.” 
Answer:—Dear mother so am I.” 


Ix @ meeting-house in which it was customary for 
the men to sit on one side of the room and the women 
on the other, there was so much talking, one Sabbath, 
that the minister had finally to speak of it—*I hope 

ou’ll take notice that it’s not on our side of athe 
Leues” responded one of the women-—‘“‘So much the 
better,” said the minister, “so much the better, for 
then it’ll be sooner over.” 


Takine a Suor at Ir.—‘What are all those white 
things for?” inquired the Lacy Arabella on the day of 
the Review, pointing to the Lecsentadlin triced along 
the bulwarks of the ship. ‘Aw,” responded Lord 
Fitznoodle, “ships, you know want ballast, and those 
white things—aw—are sand bags, and they—aw— 
put ’em at the side to keep the vessel straight.” 
“How do ships weigh their anchors?” inquired the 
lady presently. Replied the gentleman, ““Aw—spose 
they —aw—put ’em in the scales.” 


Tittes or Booxs.—The title of a book ought some- 
how to express its character. In the sixteenth cent- 
ury, titles were very queer and quaint: “A Footpath 
to Felicite;” “A Swarme of Bees;” “A Plant of Plea- 
sure and a Grove of Graces.” In the time of Crom- 
well the names of Looks were as odd as the names of 
men. In Praise God Barebone’s library was ‘‘A Pair 
of Bellows to Blow off the Dust Cast upon John Fry.” 
In Tribulation Butler’s hookcase was “A Sigh of Sor- 
row for the Sinners of Zion Breathed out of a Hole 
in the Wall of an Earthen Vessel Known to Men by 
the Name of Samuel Fisher.’’ In the will of Jeroboam 
Crandall, he bequeathed to his daughtea Keziah, “A 
Reaping-Hook Well Tempered for the Stubborn Ears 
of the Coming Crop; or Biscuits Baked in the Oven 
of Charity, Carefully Conserved for the Chickens of 
the Church, the Sparrows of the Spirit, and the Sweet 
Swallows.of Salvation,” which when examined turned 
out to’ be.a book? 
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A FAMILY VOLUME. eee 


With this number we complete the first volume of the Urag 
MaGazine. A glance at the accompanying index will give the 
best idea of the variety and utility of its contents. Having 
served the purpose of a weekly entertainer, our subscribers 
have now a family volume y for binding, and suitable for 
Ag ten of study or entertainment for years to come. Among 

ts numerous stories that of Harold, when completed, will be 
found to bear reading again and again, and can be recomended 
to our youth as well as those with older beads for the beauty 
of its language and its historical information. Tue Keys or 
St. Pserer will tell of the way they did things in the good 
old timés at Rome; while Fou. Pray will give its readers a 
splendid idea of sea life and enough sensation to keep them awake. 
Charles Dicken’s pathos and humor will alternately make them 
cry and laugh, while VaLentine Vox will supply everyone all 
they want of practical jokes. To our young folks PaRLor Amuse- 
MENTS Will be an inexhaustable fund of amusement and tend to 
create a relish for home. 

The student will ,wetrust, find something for reflection in the 
Editorial descriptions of Curioas Creeds, National Traits, and 
the Novelties of modern science; as also in the articles on Geol- 
ogy, Music, and French—while the practical man—Farmer, 
or Mechanic, will discover instructions suitable for their call- 
ings; and the no less practical lady, some useful directions 
for the parlor, or kitchen table. 

When to the above is added, a batch of small but striking 
tales, Exciting Adventures, Humorous Readings, Sentimental 
and Comic Poetry, and a host of taking selections from the 
best Magazines of the day. We believe that in the first Vol- 
ume of the UTAH MAGAZINE we present a volume worth 
preservation in the Family Library. 


NOTICE TO OUR READERS. 


About two months ago we sent East for the paper for our 
second Volume, up till within a few days we bave been antici- 
pating its arrival in time to continue our issue without a day’s 
suspension. As there now seems to be a possibility of some 
littie delay in its arrival. we present the following note from 
Messrs. Godbe and Mitchell on the subject. Should the paper 
not arrive in time for our regular issue (which we hope will 
oe be - case,) we trust our readers will bear with usin the 

terv 


Exouanexs Briipines, July 2nd, 1868. 
Pusuiesee Uran Magazine: 


Invoices of the paper for your second volume were receivad from New 
York some weeks ago, and trains chartered by‘us to fetch it and other 
goods left this city under contract to be at the Railway by the 15th of June 
last, One train at least, we know to be now on its way back. We antici- 
pate your paper will be in with bat little delay to your suscribers, but can- 
not give the exact date, 

GODBE & MITCHELL 


We now take pleasure in notifying our readers, that the next 
volume will contain an increase of reading matter. With Edi- 
torial and other aid in prospect, we hope to present in Volume 
2, a still more interesting and engaging visitor to their homes 

Will our friends help us to this end? 1 


Notice.—Our subscribers will confer a favor by forwarding 


us any pay at their command no matter how trivial in 
amount. 


THE UTAH MAGAZINE. 


E.L.T. HARRISON, EDITOR AND PUBLISHER 
Office: Godbe’s Exchange Buildings. 


SALT LAKE CITY, U. T. 
) TERMS. 
$7 00 
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PREFACE. 


the circuit of a year in the history of Magazine Literature in Utah; during which period we have 
received an amount of encouragement greater than cowld have been anticipated under the circum- 


Owing to the non-fulfdmeni of special orders to our paper manufacturer East, and our 


: ‘a remoteness from the great paper markete of the country, the present Volume labors under the disad- <3 
oT | We shall commence our Third Volume with the pleasurable assurance that we have passed 
ce -. the rubicon, and that the existence of the Magazine is no longer problematical. We commerice at a 
a | period when the shriek of the Engine in our Valley announces the close of our era of isolation as a 
Be I ” Community—the commencement of a period which we confidently assert will yet find Utah as 
7 | much distinguished for Art, Soienee, and Literature, as she already is for her grand Theology. 
That in the accomplishment of this the Tlah Magarine may play a useful part 
Of the 
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